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THE YEAR 1872. 
Our first feeling in looking back upon the year now past is | 
undoubtedly one of surprise at the immense quantity of 
music, especially new music, which has been produced 
during its course. In no recent year that we can re- 
member have so many new works been produced, and so 
rye | opportunities been afforded to native artists, as 
in 1872. 

In our record of the events of the year, the place 
of honour must undoubtedly be given to the Crystal 
Palace. This most admirable institution has fully main- 
tained its high reputation as a musical pioneer. The list 
of important works produced for the first time during the 
past twelve months is one which, both for richness and 
variety, no other society in this country can approach, 
much less equal. It includes, of foreign compositions, an 
early symphony of Mozart’s; Hiller’s “ Symphonische 
Fantasie ;” Rubinstein’s Don Quixote ; Schubert’s operetta, 
Die Verschworenen,; overtures by Spohr, Reinecke, and 
Wagner; concertos by Joachim, Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
Brahms ; Bach’s suite in D ; Beethoven’s rondo for piano 
and orchestra in B flat, and the same composer’s arrange- 
ment of his violin concerto for the piano ; besides Men- 
delssohn’s two great oratorios, and his 42nd Psalm. A 
plan of which it is not possible to speak too highly has 
also been introduced by the directors, of giving at every 
concert, if practicable, at least one work by an English- 
man. As the doors of most other institutions are virtually 





closed to every one who has not already made a reputa- 
tion, or who cannot put a “ Herr” before his name, we | 
look on the Crystal Palace as the nursery of our native 
musicians, and, judging from the past year, can heartily 
congratulate it on the abilities of its nurslings. The 
English works produced last year for the first time in- 
cluded symphonies by Mr. Henry Holmes and Mr. T. 
Wingham, Mr. Sullivan’s Te Deum, Mr. E. Prout’s con- 
certo for organ and orchestra, and overtures by Messrs. 
Lucas, J. F. Barnett, T. Wingham, F. H. Cowen, and 
Henry Smart. Besides this, many English works of re- 
cognised merit, such as Bennett’s ay Queen and Sulli- 
van’s Zempest music, were brought to a hearing. 

Not content, however, with an amount of work which 
would have already overtaxed the powers of most, the 
authorities of the Crystal Palace have still further added 
to the obligations of the musical public. They have taken 
up the cause of English opera—the rock upon which so 
many speculators have been shattered—and, if we may 
venture to predict from the success of the excellent serie 
of performances given at frequent intervals during th 
year, the native dramatic muse, expelled from nearly every 
theatre in London, seems at last likely to find a perma- 
nent home at Sydenham. 

The first series of National Music Meetings took place 
at the Crystal Palace during the months of June and July. 
Though on the whole a success, they were necessarily to 
a large degree experimental, and we look forward to the 
coming meetings with a confident anticipation that greater 
results will be realised, and the competitions be probably 
more vigorous than was the case on the first occasion. 

Choral music has been chiefly represented (with the ex- 
ception of occasional performances, already adverted to, 
by the Crystal Palace Choir) by the Sacred Harmonic 





Society and Mr. Barnby’s Choir. The former society 
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brought forward two of Handel’s comparatively less« 
known oratorics, Deborah and Solomon ; the latter con- 
tented itself chiefly with the production of what we may 
term stock-pieces. This we cannot but consider a 
mistake ; for the great interest previously attaching to the 
performances of the choir arose mainly from the opportuni- 
ties afforded of hearing works seldom produced elsewhere. 
The enlargement of the chorus was also to be regretted— 
its increase of power being but inadequate compensation 
for loss in delicacy and finish. 

An important event of the year was the first perform- 
ance in England, under Mr. Barnby’s direction, on 
March 22nd, of Bach’s Passion according to Fohn. We 
hope the work will be repeated during the coming year. 
The production of Carissimi’s oratorio, f¥onah, by Mr. 
Leslie’s Choir, and of two of Liszt’s “ Symphonic Poems” 
by Mr. Walter Bache at his annual concert, also deserves 
a word of mention. 

The Philharmonic Concerts of the past year have been 
distinguished for the excellence of their programmes. 
Among the most interesting novelties, or guasz novelties, 
brought forward have been an oboe concerto by Handel, 
a very fine concerto in G for stringed instruments, by 
Bach, Brahms’s serenade in D, Potter’s symphony in D, 
and a pianoforte concerto by Mr. W. G. Cusins, the con- 
ductor of the society. 

Chamber music has flourished during the past year as 
vigorously as ever. Besides the Monday Popular Con- 
certs, at which comparatively but few novelties are to be 
heard, and the meetings of the Musical Union, we have 
had an admirable series of performances by the quartett 
party organised by Mr. Henry Holmes. While in finished 
execution this party may compare with any similar society, 
it surpasses most in the variety and catholicity of its 
programmes. We may say that in a lesser degree Mr. 
Holmes is doing for chamber music what the Crystal 
Palace Concerts are doing for orchestral works. To the 
same category belong Mr. Prentice’s Monthly Popular Con- 
certs at Brixton, and Mr. Monk’s at Stoke Newington. 

Of private concerts and recitals, the name, as usual, 
has been Legion; we have only space to mention Mr. 
Charles Hallé’s series of recitals, which were remarkable 
from the number of specimens of the “ New German” 
school brought forward, and Herr Pauer’s interesting 
lectures at South Kensington on the history of the piano. 

The retrospect of the Italian Opera seasons during the 
past year affords but little source of congratulation. Of 
the two most important novelties promised, one, Wagner’s 
Lohengrin, was not produced at all; the other, Cheru- 
bini’s Deus Fournées, was played but once, to a half- 
empty house. The leaders of fashion care less what than 
whom they hear. The two new operas, Ge/wina and J/ 
Guarany, which were brought forward at Covent Garden, 
are, from a musical point of view, of but little value. 

Considerable expectations were raised by the announce- 
ment that musical instruments were to form a prominent 
feature of last year’s International Exhibition. We 
cannot say, however, that on the whole the result can be 
considered a success. Many excellent instruments were 
shown ; but, for reasons into which it is not our business 
to inquire, some of the foremost makers refrained alto- 
gether from exhibiting, and comparatively few novelties 
were to be seen. Far more interesting was the loan 
exhibition of ancient instruments at South Kensington 
from which the musical student had the opportunity of 
acquiring much valuable information. The exhibition 
was noticed at the time in our columns, it is therefore 
needless to do more than allude tovit. 

Turning now to the provinces, we find proofs of no less 
musical activity than in the metropolis. Foremost in 
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extent, and equal to any in importance, was the festival at 
Brighton, given under Mr. Kuhe’s direction, in February. 
A series of orchestral and choral concerts, lasting for 
nearly a fortnight, and distinguished not merely by good 
performance, but by excellent programmes, certainly 
deserves to be noted among the chief musical events of 
the year. The Festival of the Three Choirs, at Wor- 
cester, at which Bach’s Passion according to Matthew, 
Hummel’s Mass in E flat, and Beethoven’s music to the 
Ruins of Athens were the most important works produced 
—in addition, of course, to such stock-pieces as the 
Messiah and Elijah—was fully up to the average of these 
meetings. The Norwich Festival was also noteworthy 
from the production of several new works, the principal 
of which were Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s cantata, Outward 
Bound, and a portion of a symphony by Sir Julius 
Benedict. 

Among the more important provincial concerts of the 
past year should be mentioned those of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, of the two Manchester orchestras, 
conducted respectively by Mr. Charles Hallé and Mr. De 
Jong, and of the choral societies of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Dundee. 

Of important musical publications during the year now 
ended, there has been no lack. Besides the more recent 
issues of the German Bach and Handel Societies, the 
latter of which has been of exceptional interest, Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel have completed their splendid 
edition of Mozart’s operas. Foremost in activity, how- 
ever, has been Herr Peters, whose cheap editions of 
the classics are now too well known to need eulogy in 
these columns. By the publication of such works as the 
full scores of the Creation, Fidelio, the Freischiitz, the 
whole of Beethoven’s and the best of Mozart’s sym- 
phonies, Schubert’s complete choral works, the same 
composer’s quartetts, quintetts, and octett, Schumann’s 
music to Faust, &c., at what may be called absurdly 
low prices, Herr Peters has brought these masterpieces 
within the means of those possessed of only moderate 
resources. Another most important work, which has seen 
the light during the past year, is Franz Lachner’s masterly 
Requiem. Among the music published in this country 
may be mentioned the issue of the full score of Mr. E. 
Prout’s organ concerto, as an instance of enterprise on 
the part of a British publisher which deserves imitation. 
We have not the least doubt that there are many works 
by native composers, lying in manuscript, which are quite 
as worthy of the honour of appearing in score as Mr. 
Prout’s concerto ; and it would doubtless be a great 
stimulus to English musicians, had they the opportunity 
of coming in this shape before the public. We hope that 
other publishers may follow the example thus set. 

Two important and thoughtfully written works on the 
theory of music have also appeared—Dr. Hiles’s “ Har- 
mony of Sounds” and Mr. W. W. Parkinson’s “Principles 
of Harmony,” both of which do credit to the scientific 
research of their authors. 

Death has been busy among musicians during the past 
twelvemonth. The obituary list comprises the names of 
Mr. Henry F. Chorley, the well-known critic and author ; 
Dr, G. French Flowers, a distinguished theorist ; Mr. H. 
Blagrove; Mr. T. E. Jones, organist of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; and, among our vocalists, Mrs. Rice (better known 
as Miss Eyles), Mr. T. Young, and Mr. Henri Drayton. 
In France, the once-popular composer, Carafa, has died; 
and three distinguished operatic singers, Messrs. Levas- 
seur, Battaille, and Gassier, all Frenchmen by birth, have 
also been called away. To this list must be added the 
name of one of the best-known. of American musicians— 
Dr. Lowell Mason. 





From the above remarks it will be seen that 1872 has 
been on the whole fruitful in results. Without giving 
cause for unqualified congratulation, it may yet be pro- 
nounced a satisfactory year—one in which movement has 
been forward rather than retrograde. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF BEETHOVEN. 
BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 
(Continued from p. 170.) 
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Wagner, “ Meistersinger,” i. 2. 


THE problematic execution of the shakes which play so 
prominent a part in the sonatas, Op. 53, 106, 109, and 
111, or in the bagatelle, No. 7, Op. 119, has given rise 
to many a ludicrous experimentum crucis ; and it may 
perhaps be space well bestowed if I devote some lines to 
the matter, though a reference to Hummel’s instruction 
book might easily set it to rights. 

Four simple rules are to be observed in all cases where 
two distinct parts—a melodious phrase, accompanied by 
a protracted shake—are to be played simultancously with 
the same hand. First: A scarcely perceptible interrup- 
tion is made in the shake whenever a new note of the 
melody is struck. Second: All shakes are supposed to 
start with the upper note. Third: The shake is divided 
into regular groups of notes, the number and conse- 
quently the speed of which is regulated by the éemfo of 
the piece. Fourth: The finishing notes of the shake form 
part of the final group. For instance, bars 55 to 70, and 
similar bits of the rondo in the “ Waldstein ” Sonata : 
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or the shake which occurs some bars before the _first 
double bar of the first movement of Op. 106 : 
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(N.B. The last bar of this example illustrates rules 2 
and 4.) The 4oth bar, counting backwards from the 
close of this movement : 
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As regards a little additional hint I have to offer con- 
cerning the execution of the shakes in bars 12—16, Varia- 
tion VI., Op. 109, I am in the same boat with that “ tall 
man of Illyria,” Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

Sir Toby Belch. Thy exquisite reasen, dear knight? 
Sir Andrew Aguecheck. Ihave no exquisite reason for ’t, but I have 
reason good enough. Twelpth Night, ii. 3. 

According to the rules given, the proper version would 

obviously be as Von Biilow has it: 

















and it should certainly be adopted if the sonata is played 
in alarge room. But whenever it is rendered in private, 
where the player can hope to succeed in making the 
shakes do their destined work—filling the room with an 
atmosphere of sound for the melody to float upon —I 
would advocate the device supplied by the master him- 
self in the second movement of Op. 90—z.¢., playing the 
notes of the two shakes in contrary motion : 
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Op. go. Bars 48—51. 





























Thus, the shakes of Op. 109 would appear as follows : 














And the dissonances which in a large room might sound 
painfully distinct, will in a small one be found advanta- 
geous. 

As the variation becomes more animated it will be well 
to increase the speed of the shake, thus—bar 25 e¢ seg. : 
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The connection between the higher and the lower octave 
of the shake, bars 33, 34, is as follows : 
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Sonata, A flat, Op. 110.—First movement. Bars 34, 35. 
The latter bar is an instance of “concession to the 
players,” unnecessary now-a-days. The two voices for 
the right hand in both bars are evidently made up of a 
piece of double counterpoint in the octave. If written 
for four independent voices, the bars would appear thus : 
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Here the two lower parts are inexecutable on the key- 
board—but a skilful player’s right hand can, and should, 





play the 2nd bar as follows : 
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Bars 24 and 23, counting backwards from the close of the 
movement, as a matter of course require the same treat- 
ment and fingering—which latter I copy from Von 
Bilow. 

The 7th bar of the bit in E major, after the working out 
(it is in reality F flat major, with its eleven flats disguised), 
offers an instance of how Beethoven, even in his later 
years, now and then gave a blurred version of his thought 
because the keyboard of his instrument was not long 
enough. We know that in 1831, when he composed this 
sonata, his piano, a gift from our munificent English 
firm, Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, had a compass of six 
octaves only ; 

a. 








ay 


To-day it would be exhibiting an exaggerated veneration 
for the letter of the text, if an executant were to abstain 
from continuing the ocfava in the treble to the end of the 
bar. 

Bar 12, after the bit in E major just mentioned, should 
stand thus : 





in analogy to bar 30, counting from the beginning of the 
movement. Von Bilow wonders whether the Leipzig 
editors have in this case mistaken a blot of ink fora 
couple of notes ! 

Bar 8, counting backwards from the close of the move- 
ment, looks and sounds inconsistent as older editions, and 
the new one too, dish it up. If the Leipzig editors are on 
the right tack—that is to say, if the figuration ought zo? to 
be consistently carried out in analogy with the preceding 
bars—they should at least have given D flat, instead of F, 
as the 15th demisemiquaver ; so that the succession of 
chords might appear symmetrical : 
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I am strongly inclined to believe, with Von Biilow, that 
the bar should read thus : 








Third movement. Adagio ma non troppo. Concern- 








ing the curious 5th and 6th bars, which stand as fol- 
lows : 
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in the Leipzig and in all former editions, a large amount 
of matter has accumulated under my hands, whercof I 
shall print but a tithe. It is a surprising fact, to say the 
least of it, that Beethoven should have written something 
for the “ Hammer-clavier”—é.c., the modern pianoforte— 
the proper execution of which is of almost insuperable 
difficulty, if not totally impossible, upon the instrument— 
that in the coda of the adagio of Op. 106, in the scherzo 
of the pianoforte and violoncello sonata in a, Op. 69, 
and in the adagio and last movement of the sonata under 
consideration, he should have prescribed an effect which 
ertains to the old-fashioned clavichord. Every one 
ows that on the pianoforte the key causes a hammer 
to strike the string, which hammer, after having struck, 
rebounds. Now, on the clavichord (universally used in 
Beethoven’s earlier days) the key and the “tangent,” a 
piece of brass which produced the vibration of the string, 
were of a piece, or rather immediately connected. As 
long as the key was held down, the “ tangent” remained 
against the string; and that part of the string which 
occupied the distance between the place where it was 
struck and the tuning-pins, vibrated. Wathout the neces- 
sity of taking the finger from the key, the string could be 
made to speak repeatedly by a mere push (“theres the 
vub”), The second generation of sounds was of course 
weaker than the first. This singular and highly expres- 
sive effect was known to German players as “ Bebung” 
—a quaking, a vibration. Daniel Gottlob Tiirk (1756— 
1813), a staunch adherent of the older instruments, who 
published his Clavierschule in 1789, says, on page 7 of that 
work:: “The clavichord has this advantage over most 
instruments of the sort, that one can make use of the 
‘Bebung’ upon it.” And again, page 293: “ The Bebung 
(balancement, Ital. tremolo) can only be successfully used 
upon Jong notes, especially in pieces of a sad (¢raurigem) 
character. Zhe finger remains on the key for the full 
duration of the note, and the tone is strengthened by a 
succession of gentle pushes. It is hardly necessary to add 
that after each push the player must recede a little with 
his finger, though without leaving the key entirely. Every- 
body knows into the bargain that one can make use of 
the effect upon a ¢/avichord only, and, that is to say, upon 
a good one.” Tiirk notes the Bebung thus: 


a. 


“ As many points as are given, so many pushes should be . 


made.” 

Georg Friedrich Wolf, in his “Unterricht im Clavier- 
spielen,” a work which I have not seen, is quoted by 
Herr Tappert, in No. 22, 1871, Mustkalisches Wochen- 
blatt, as having said: “The Bebung is a strong and 
shivering (zitterndes) pushing of the finger upon a pro- 
tracted and ‘affettuoso’ note.” This comes near being 
a definition of the sort of ¢remolando produced by a 
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violinist’s finger. Herr Tappert, moreover, in the same 
interesting article, points to a part of Johann Kuhnau’s 
(1667—1722) “ Der Kampf David’s mit Goliath” (one of 
six Biblical stories set to music), wherein the fear and 
quaking of the Jews is expressed by a Bebung: 
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which is identical with Beethoven’s manner of writing 
this peculiar effect. 

The result, then, of these various assertions—which can 
be supported by numerous others, all to the same tune—is 
this: the second note of each group of two tied ones shall 
be struck again, with a different finger from the first ; it 
shall be struck perceptibly, though softly ; and shall be 
as much tied to the first, as much the outcome of it, its 
shadow as it were, as possible. The dynamical grada- 
tions intended by Beethoven in the designations «xa corda, 
due corde, and tutte le corde, which by means of the three 
pedals were easily executable upon the older pianofortes, 
modern players must render by delicate zwances of touch. 

By way of close let me point out that, for reasons 
“potent enough,” like those of Sir Andrew Aguechecek re- 
hearsed above, Von Biilow’s version of the bars should 
be adopted. Hecontends that the ‘‘ Bebung has no prac- 
tical significance, unless in it she note which ts to be struck 
anew (not the pushed and secondary one) occurs upon 
an unaccented part of the bar, in the sense of a syncopa- 
tion.” He thinks it hardly necessary to point to the 
sonata with violoncello, Op. 69, or the adagio of Op. 106 
as examples. And I believe his version— 
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is the only correct one ; though this conception of the 


Bebung, and consequently the notation of it, clashes 
with that of old Kuhnau above quoted. 


(To be continued.) 




















CLEMENTI’S AND MOZART’S OR THE 
VIENNESE SCHOOLS. 


ALTHOUGH musical people speak very often of Clementi’s 
school and that of Mozart, the opinion about both is still 
a little confused, and it may therefore not be uninteresting 
to examine the difference which exists between both. 
This word school’is not to be taken as implying that 
Mozart and Clemeriti proclaimed opposing principles, and 
that each tried to make converts to his creed. The 
difference between Clementi’s and Mozart’s schools came 
about quite naturally, and, indeed, more through the 
pupils than the masters. The original cause of the 
different. schools is chiefly to be sought in the instrument 
itself. Clementi used the English, Mozart the Vienna 
pianoforte. The English instrument had a richer, fuller, 
and more sonorous tone, the English hammer had a 
deeper fall, and was thus very favourable to a sure 
execution of thirds and sixths ; the Vienna piano had a 
thin yet agreeable tone of shorter duration, and its action 
was so light that the most subtle and delicate pressure 





produced a sound from the key. From this facile 
mechanism results the rather extraordinary .expression, 
“to breathe upon the keys,” an expression which the most 
distinguished disciples of the Vienna school, Hummel 
and Czerny, frequently used. Clementi’s piano was there- 
fore more favourable to a substantial and masculine 
treatment ; the Vienna piano, on the other hand, responded 
best to rapid, fluent, and arpeggio playing. Clementi’s 
piano was favourable to a cantabile; however, as the 
composition of the andante was the weak point of the 
Italian artist, and as he did not possess a warm heart, he 
disregarded this peculiarity of the instrument. The Vienna 
players on their part, feeling the weak points of their 
native piano, sought by cleverness and taste to make up 
for these deficiencies of the instrument, and surrounded 
their cantabile with such quantities of light, airy, and 
elegant passages, runs, broken chords, and ornaments of 
all kinds that the failing was less perceptible. The Vienna 
school strove rather to retain the character of the piano 
as a chamber instrument, whilst the stronger and more 
solid construction of the English instrument tended to 
make it an exponent of orchestral music. 

The immediate pupils of Clementi were John Baptist 
Cramer, John Field, Alexander August Klengel,and Ludwig 
Berger. To these four excellent musicians might be added 
Dussek and Woelfl, as both were decidedly influenced by 
Clementi, and may for this reason be considered to belong 
to Clementi’s school. The pupils of Clementi in their 
turn handed down the traditions of his school; Field 
taught Charles Mayer, Cramer was the teacher of Kalk- 
brenner, and Taubert and Mendelssohn were the pupils 
of Berger. Let us now speak of Mozart’s pupils. 

Mozart’s great pupil was J. N. Hummel. As disciples 
in the second degree might be mentioned Czerny and 
Moscheles, although the latter was also influenced by 
Clementi’s school. Schubert, in his charming pianoforte 
pieces, decidedly leans towards Beethoven. Hummel’s 
pupils were Hiller, Thalberg, and Henselt ; those of Czerny, 
Dohler and Liszt. The Frenchmen, Goria and Prudent, 
are followers of Thalberg’s style ; the highly-gifted Rubin- 
stein, again, inclines towards Liszt. This classification must 
not be taken too literally. For instance, it would be very 
incorrect to class Mendelssohn as a pupil of the Clementi 
school only. Mendelssohn was influenced by Bach, by 
Weber, and’ to’ some extent by Beethoven. Liszt shows 
traces of Beethoven, Weber, Berlioz, Meyerbeer—in short, 
of almost every one of the most distinguished composers. 
He has studied all their works, and it is therefore not 
astonishing that he felt their influence. With regard to 
Chopin, it might be observed that he leaned partly to 
Clementi’s school, having perpetuated the Nocturne, a 
form invented by Field ; again, he shows also just appre- 
ciation of the charm of the Vienna school, in so far as his 
first works indicate a decided application of the charac- 
teristic features of the style initiated by Mozart. If in 
Clementi we miss a certain plastic roundness, we find it 
in his pupil Cramer ; if Clementi could not make his in- 
strument sing in a poetical manner, his favourite pupil 
John Field could. 

All such observations lead to the result that it is not 
the direct or original merit of Clementi himself which 
constitutes the great importance of his school, but the 
excellent qualities of his meritorious pupils, who supplied 
the elements his individual talent was not able to pro- 
duce. 

Both schools deteriorated ; both led to a preponderance 
of the technical element, and eventually to that shallow- 
ness and insipidity which we have now to deplore. It is, 
however, undeniable that Clementi’s school showed a 
greater vitality than that of Mozart. This is again 
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natural ; Clementi rests on the technical part, Mozart 
more on the actual beauty of the composition. For 
excellence of technical execution the chief require- 
ments are industry and perseverance ; for a fine com- 
position, genius, or at least great talent, is indis- 
pensable. Clementi is undoubtedly the founder of 
the modern style of pianoforte playing — Weber’s or 
Beethoven’s treatment of our instrument is, to a certain” 
degree, a natural consequence of Clementi’s example. 
Although Beethoven, as the composer, has more affinity 
with Haydn and Mozart, he borrows the greater brilliancy 
and richness of his pianoforte style from Clementi ; and 
only in this way can we explain the extraordinary fact that 
he preferred Clementi’s sonatas to: those of Mozart. 
Mozart gave his sentiments concerning Clementi in the 
following words :—“ He is a mere mechanic and a char- 
latan, like all the Italians—he writes on a piece Prestissimo 
and alla breve time, and plays it a//egro and in ‘ common 
time.” Mozart further warns his sister “not to be deluded 
into Clementi’s manner of playing,” as she “ would lose 
her fluent, graceful, and mellow execution.” These re- 
marks are quite in harmony with the preceding observa- 
tions, and well express the principal difference between 
the schools. E. PAUER. 


Correspondence, 


—>— 
BEETHOVEN'S RONDO IN B FLAT. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MusICAL RECORD. 


S1r,—In your notice of the sixth Saturday Concert at the Crystal 
Palace, in the current number of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 
~ reporter has remarked that Beethoven's rondo in B flat (post- 

mous), for pianoforte and orchestra, was probably heard for the 
first time in England. I shall,feel obliged if you will allow me to 
state that such is not the case, and that the rondo was performed at 
one of Mr. W. H. Holmes’s concerts in 1860-1-2 or 3, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, by Miss Carey, R.A.M., Mr. Holmes 
accompanying from a pianoforte score of the orchestra parts. 

I enclose my card, and beg to remain, Sir, 

Yours obediently, 
A READER. 








Foreign Correspondence. 


———— 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, December, 1872. 

WE are now in the height of our season, and were 
during the last month, so to speak, inundated with con- 
cert performances. To report about all these events—that 
is to say, to tell of one’s own impressions—would be a 
matter of impossibility, as often on one evening two or 
three concerts and opera performances were going on at 
the same time in different places. In such a case only 
one or the other can be heard and mentioned. Unfortu- 
nately, also, a severe illness confined us for some time to 
our room and bed, and .we are therefore compelled in 
some cases to depend on other authorities. We shall 
name them where we state their opinion, but, as a matter 
of course, we take all responsibility on ourselves, and will 
only mention that in Germany they are acknowledged 
and tried critics. 

To give to our readers an idea of the events of our 
music-life during the last four weeks, we will proceed in 
chronological order, and mention first the most note- 
worthy novelties. They were, at the seventh Gewandhaus 
concert—serenade for orchestra in four canons, by S. Jadas- 
sohn; piano concerto with accompaniment of the orchestra, 





by Carl Reinecke ; at the second Chamber-music Soirée in 
the Gewandhaus—sonata for pianoforte and violoncello, 
by Julius Roentgen ; at the eighth Gewandhaus concert— 
symphonic prologue for orchestra, and second concert 
overture (A major) for orchestra, by Ferdinand Hiller ; at 
the third Chamber-music Soirée in the Gewandhaus— 
quintett for pianoforte ‘and stringed instruments, and 
“ Bilder aus dem Soldatenleben,” pieces for pianoforte by 
Hiller. At the third Euterpe concert, also, a very interest- 
ing symphonic movement for orchestra, by Herzogenberg, 
was performed, which we can very well accept as the first 
movement of a still unfinished symphony. Lastly, we 
heard on the 7th of December, in a concert given in the 
old theatre for the benefit of the Beethoven Stiftung, 
the following novelties: overture for the Jubilee of the 
Royal Pair of Saxony, composed by Julius Rietz; Prin- 
cess Ilse, for soli, chorus, and orchestra, by Max Erdmanns- 
dérfer, and Joachim Raft’s latest symphony for orchestra, 
entitled “Im Walde.” 

Concerning Jadassohn’s serenade and _ Reinecke’s 
pianoforte concerto, we quote the profound contrapuntist 
and learned composer, Professor Dr. Oscar Paul. He 
writes about these works: “Unlimited praise must be 
given to the serenade for orchestra by S. Jadassohn, 
which consists of four logically connected movements, 
whose canonical form preserved with the strictest severity 
proves the master Jar excellence. Whoever knows that 
the working of a canon does not always immediately 
produce a good effect, will be compelled to admit that 
we have here before us a faultless composition in this 
genre, which does the highest credit to its author. Here 
we find nowhere a far-fetched or strained modulation, 
which might appear as a dangerous evidence of the 
difficulty of the composition. No unnatural effect, no gap 
in carrying through the parts, no unrestrained harmonic 
exaggeration disturbs the fine, natural flow of the whole, 
whose charming turns one always follows with an internal 
satisfaction, and whose play of colours in the sunlight of 
a brilliant instrumentation charms the listener in a high 
degree. We do not doubt for a moment but that this 
work will find its way to all music-loving towns of Ger- 
many, because, notwithstanding the artistic treatment of 
the orchestral resources, it is easy in execution and offers 
a welcome opportunity to the performers to appear as 
worthy representatives of their instruments, 

“Also by the executants some novelties were offered in 
the seven concerts, which mostly had an undoubted 
success—particularly Meister Reinecke ; this excellent 
pianist of Leipzig enjoyed an extraordinary triumph with 
the performance of his new, nobly formed, tenderly com- 
bined, and poetic pianoforte concerto, No. 2,in E minor, 
of which, at the seventh concert, more particularly- the 
middle movement touched the hearts of the listeners. 
Again, it was the noble character pervading the whole 
which affected the audience so pleasantly, and showed 
again clearly that it possesses in its Capellmeister a 
musician of the highest calibre, who never wastes his 
artistic powers on common-place objects.” 

Alfred Doerfel (Custos of the Musical Library of the 
city of Leipzig) writes about Jadassohn’s serenade: 
“The separate movements of the serenade (Introduzione 
e Marcia giocosa, Menuetto, Adagietto ed Intermezzo, 
Finale) do not seem to be written for any particular object ; 
they appear, in fact, as the free result of a productive power ; 
every one in characteristic originality and colouring, 
naturally fresh and powerful, teeming with life. A refined 
humour pervades the whole from beginning toend. Parti- 
cularly charming in melody is the ‘ Adagietto,’ to which 
one would have been pleased to listenlonger. Ifwe at the 





same time take into consideration that the canon is com- 
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pressed from crotchet to crotchet, at the most proceeding 
from bar to bar, moving in equal intervals ; if we remem- 
ber the charming instrumentation, which is so effective 
that all appears as if it had been ‘fired from a pistol,’ we 
must say that the composer has created something per- 
fect. The purpose of a ‘serenade,’ to create joyful and 
pleasant feelings, is completely attained. So it was: the 
audience became by degrees so animated that they burst 
forth in loud applause.” 

Of the novelties by Hiller mentioned above, we must 
next acknowledge with the highest deference the masterly 
use of all the means of art ; but the separate movements 
of the different works are not all of the same true poetical 
value. The “Symphonic Prologue,” composed for the 
opening of the theatre at Cologne, forms a suite of five 
uninterruptedly following movements, of which we can 
point out the second, entitled “ Ballabile,” as a very 
charming, refined, and intellectual ballet-music ; the scher- 
zando also offers many charming and pleasing points, 
whilst the other movements bear more of the character of 
a well-made Aiece de circonstance. Less success had the 
A major overture and the pianoforte quintett, whilst the 
piano pieces contain much that is beautiful and ingeniously 
invented. 

The new overture by Rietz is throughout a noble and 
fine composition, which in its invention, construction, and 
instrumentation leaves the uniform impression of an ex- 
cellent master-work. 

Unfortunately we can say nothing agreeable about 
Erdmannsdérfer’s choral work ; indeed, judging from this 
composition, we must question the inventive powers of 
its author altogether. Different it is with Raff's Wald 
Symphony. Already in our last report we could express 
ourselves with real satisfaction about a symphony by Raff. 
Again to-day we are able to bestow only praise on the two 
first parts of this work in three movements. As regards 
invention and execution, we were very much pleased with 
these movements. The finale falls considerably lower. Raff 
touches here the field of programme music, as presented 
by Weber in the Wolfschlucht scene in the Freéschiitz 
in the most telling manner ; but that the attempt to paint 
in music the “ wild hunt” must exceed the bounds of the 
symphony, which by its very nature can only be epic or 
lyric, is a fact that appears also here much to the dis- 
advantage of Raff’s movement. Raff has given with the 
work a short programme in words. For ourselves, we 
cannot attach any importance to this circumstance. The 
three first movements, or, as Raff calls them, the two first 
parts, make the impression on us, putting aside the 
programme altogether, of excellently invented symphony- 
music. The last movement, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion added in words, cannot please us. As regards the 
programme of the first parts, we say with the French, 
“ Non parceque, mais quoigue.” 

The sonata for pianoforte and violoncello by Julius 
Roentgen, is the work of a youth of seventeen years. The 
young man is the son of our second Concertmeister, Engel- 
bert Roentgen. The work has pleased us very much, not 
because it produced ideas of great importance—and who 
would expect such from so young a man ?—but because it 
shows in style, construction, and drawing a very consider- 
able artistic ripeness. In this we find a very promising 
forecast of the future of this youth, who, without particular 
purpose, without endeavouring to put himself on an un- 
natural pedestal, which would not be suitable for him, 
truly and naturally brings into correct form and shape 
what he feels. So we find, too, in the first works of our 
great masters by no means the high flight of ideas which 
they have taken later. 

Of the singers who appeared at the Gewandhaus con- 
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certs, we mention first, with heartfelt thanks and warmest 
acknowledgment, the performances of Herr Carl Hill. 
He sang an arioso from the oratorio Kain, by Max 
Zeuger, and the Dichterliebe (a series of sixteen songs), 
by R. Schumann, and caused by his execution a storm of 
applause such as stands alone in the annals of the 
Gewandhaus. ~ But Herr Hill is as a ballad-singer unique, 
and has offered us on this evening an everlasting enjoy- 
ment. Also for the selection of Zeuger’s arioso we owe 
thanks to him ; it is a fine, warm-hearted piece, in which 
the best blood of the musician powerfully circulates. 

Fraulein Ida von Rosburgh, from New York, sang at the 
eighth Gewandhaus concert “ Una voce poco fa,” from 
Rossini’s Barbiere, as well as Zerlina’s air from Don Gio- 
vanni, by Mozart, and variations by Rode. From the 
pieces mentioned our readers will see that Fraulein Ros- 
burgh is a bravura singer; if we add that her voice isa 
thin, very high soprano, that she sings purely and clearly, 
with tolerable intelligence, we have said all about this 
lady that we can say of her. An artistic, elevating im- 
pression she has not been able to leave to us. The pro- 
gramme of the concert for the benefit of the poor at the 
Gewandhaus contained pianoforte performances by Friu- 
lein von Tograff, from Moscow, whose mechanism is much 
praised, whilst her rendering of Chopin’s A flat major 
ballade has been severely blamed. The lady played 
besides Litolff’s 3rd concerto. The singing of Fraulein 
Bosse is very much praised. As orchestra works the 
concert (which we were prevented from attending on 
account of illness) brought forward Schumann’s Mgnfred 
overture and Beethoven’s B flat major symphony. 

In the condition of our Concertmeister David, who has 
been very seriously ill, a continuous improvement has set 
in, so that we may hope to see him soon again in full 
activity. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ) 


VIENNA, Dec. 12, 1872. 

EVERY day a concert! that is the word of the season. 
The only exception consists in there being two and some 

times even three concerts on the same day. I at once 
begin the review, as there is much to say, with the gros de 
?’armée, the Philharmonic concerts. Founded in the year 
1842 by Nicolai, conductor of the Opera, that remarkable 
élite-corps has reached the thirtieth year of its performances 
(including an interruption of some years); and their pre- 
sent conductor, Otto Dessoff, is now on the point of 
taking for the hundredth time the baton. Here is the 
programme of the two first concerts this year : overtures, 
Leonore, No. 2, and Oberon, symphonies, Schumann, 
No. 1, and Beethoven, No. 4; concerto for violin, by 
Beethoven, and concerto for piano, by Mozart (C major, com- 
posed 1786); serenade, No. 2, by Volkmann ; andantino 
and gavotte, by Lachner (Suite 6). Concertmeister Sig. 
Singer, from Stuttgart, played the violin concerto with 
good though small tone, and the necessary skill; but 
he wants energy and warmth, both so important with 
Beethoven. The blind pignist, Herr Jos. Labor, is a con- 
scientious artist, with just the right feeling for Mozart. 
The serenade for stringed instruments is an exquisitely 
fine composition, to be recommended to every orchestra. 
Lachner’s Suite 6 is inferior to his former ones ; the two 
numbers of it were well chosen. The execution was 
again splendid throughout. The organ concert, which 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde arranged to inaugurate 
the great organ, was, in an artistic sense, not so brilliant 
as had been expected. The programme was not the right 
one, and the performances, though respectable, not striking 
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enough. ‘The organ, built by Ladegast, proved itself 
possessed of many good qualities ; the latest mechanical 
inventions of every kind are not forgotten. There are 
three manuals, each of fifty-four keys (from C to F); the 
pedal has thirty keys (from C to F) ; the whole organ con- 
tains 3,113 pipes. The first extra concert of the Musik- 
verein made quite a sensation. It opened with one of 
Handel’s organ concertos (D minor), the first ever heard 
in Vienna! In the performer, Mr. De Lange, who was 
expressly invited from Rotterdam, we became acquainted 
with a first-rate virtuoso, who is fully master of his instru- 
ment. He played also a prelude and fugue by Bach, and 
was loudly applauded. Frau Joachim sang, with pathetic 
execution, an aria from Gluck’s Alceste. An offertorium, 
“Venite populi,” by Mozart, for double chorus, two violins, 
and organ, was performed for the first time. It is excel- 
lently criticised in Jahn’s unrivalled Biography of Mozart 
(second edition, i. 285). Mozart, when he composed it, 
was twenty years old, but the composition shows 
already an experience in choral-writing quite astonishing. 
It will be published in a few days by J. P. Gotthard, in 
Vienna, and I recommend it strongly to the choral unions 
in London. ‘As last number was announced the newest 
composition by Brahms—“Triumphlied,” for double 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, the words taken from the 
Revelation of St. John, chapter xix. This splendid work 
was first performed in Carlsruhe on the 5th of June, and 
is now published (with German and English words) as Op. 
55 by Simrock, in Berlin. In three great parts the com- 
poser has glorified the great events of the last years, and 
his song of jubilee is bathed in the vigour and clearness of 
a Handel, and combined at the same time with all the 
progress of a modern orchestration. The execution was 
glorious ; frantic applause followed each number, and the 
composer, who conducted with great energy, was called 
for again and again, and every one agreed as to the 
grandeur and infinite majesty of that work, which, as en- 
graved in rock, will soon be appreciated everywhere. A 
new society, the Wiener Musikerbund, founded for poor 
and sick musicians, was first publicly inaugurated by a 
monster concert, held in the great Musikvereins-Saal, for 
the benefit of its funds. The orchestra numbered some 
250 persons; the string instruments alone were 144 in 
number, among which were 20 double-basses ; the wind 
instruments were proportioned to such a colossus. The 
Egmont overture was of an imposing effect ; the power of 
that composition was indeed heightened by the mass of 
instruments ; the performance of the Ragoczy march of 
Berlioz, and “ Kaisermarsch” by Wagner, created, on the 
contrary, rather a great noise. Frau Schumann had the 
kindness to perform Mendelssohn's concerto in G minor, 
and delighted the audience by her excellent playing. The 
same artist, together with Frau Joachim, gave three con- 
certs, which were a real boon as regards programme and 
execution. Irau Schumann is long ago a favourite of the 
Viennese. It is no exaggeration to say she never played 
better than this time. Frau Joachim, ten years ago a 
modest member of our Opera, surprised us by the progress 
her voice and her studies have reached. Hans von 
Biillow gave his fourth and last concert, and played, 
besides Bach, Schubert, Mozart, and Scarlatti, also a 
number of smaller works of living young composers, such 
as Rheinberger, Raff, Julius Zellner, and Gotthard. 
Biilow played, as in every concert, every number by 
heart, and showed again an artist of high order. The 
last-named, Gotthard, a young, very active music-seller in 
Vienna, opened a new music saloon, belonging to the 
piano manufacturer, Bésendorfer, in the Liechtenstein 
Palais in the inner town. It is a simply decorated small 
room, but of very good acoustic properties, large enough for 








about 600 persons, The Florentine Quartett a series 
of their valuable soirées in the same Bésendorfer-Saal. 
Hellmesberger also found the friends of the quartett 
assembled in the smaller Musikvereins-Saal. It is now 
his twenty-fourth season, and the sixth evening will be 
at the same time the 200th of his soirées. We have 
had still an immense number of concerts, among 
which especially the pianists Jos. Pollak, Ludw. Breitner, 
pupil of Rubinstein, and Fri. Ida Bloch, announced 
as a “ pupil of Liszt.” Frl. von Angermayer, lately pupil 
of the Wiener Conservatoire, took leave in a concert, to 
begin, as Signora Angeri, a theatrical career in one of 
the Italian theatres. She is gifted with a sympathetic 
well-trained voice, and a favourable figure for the stage. 

In the Opera we heard two guests: Emil Scaria, from 
Dresden, and Frl. Klauwell, a pupil of Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia. Scaria performed King Henry in Lohengrin ; he 
has a strong well-sounding bass voice, in the lower notes 
less sonorous ; his pronunciation of every word is distinct. 
Fri. Klauwell, till now a concert-singer of some fame, 
appeared in Vienna for the first time on the stage. The 
unaccustomed ground made her lose the necessary self- 
command ; the single rdle of Margarethe of Valois was 
enough to show a voice too feeble for a large opera- 
house, and though the good method could not be dis- 
regarded, voice and performance suffered under the 
influence of a first appearance. Weber’s Adu Hassan, and 
Schubert’s Hdusliche Krieg, or Die Verschworenen (The 
Conspirators), were represented on one evening together. 
Schubert’s operetta was first performed in a concert, and 
then (1861) in the old Opera-house, and repeated several 
times in the next year. Adu Hassan was new to Vienna ; 
the operetta, composed 1810—1811, in Darmstadt, where 
Weber then lived as pupil of Vogler, found here, from its 
freshness and marked character, a very good reception. 
As you know the work from the Italian representation in 
Drury Lane Theatre, it is superfluous to give a detailed 
description. Both operettas were followed these days by 
Donizetti’s Don Sebastian, first representation in the new 
Opera-house, last performed in Vienna in the year 1865. 
The alto singer, Frl. Gindele, has been re-engaged ; Mme. 
Koch, who with her last début as Susanna was less 
happy, is now a member of our Opera ; likewise Frl. von 
Diliner, from Prague, a very good acquisition. The pos- 
session of the tenor, Herr Walter (for five years), and 
Adams (for three years), is secured; on the contrary, 
Minnie Hauck next year leaves the stage, as she is 
engaged under very favourable conditions for the new 
Comic Opera, to be built and opened next year. I 
conclude with the programme at the Opera from the 12th 
of last month till to-day: Zvoudadour (twice), Fliegende 
Hollinder, Profet, Faust, Abu Hassan, Hdusliche Krieg 
(both three times), Lohengrin, Hugenotten, Hans Heiling, 
Norma (twice), Fiidin, Hochzeit des Figaro, Rienzi, Wet- 
bertreue, Afrikanerin; Romeo, Tell, Zanberflite, Tann- 
hiuser, Postillion von Lonjumeau. 








Rebtews, 


—_e— 


Lhe Natural and Universal Principles of Harmony and Modu- 
dation. With illustrative and analysed Extracts from the Works 
of Classical Composers. By W. W. PARKINSON. London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co. 

WITH the single exception of theology, there has probably been no 

subject on which more controversy has taken place, and respecting 

which more differences of opinion have existed, than the science of 
harmony. The most contradictory theories have been propounded 
by eminent men ; and it is probable that if at this present time six 
of our most distinguished scientific musicians were to meet for the 
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urpose of preparing a text-book of harmony, no two of them would 
ja on the subject. And although there is perhaps hardly so much 
bitterness in their disputes as in the well-known case of the old 
mmarian, who consigned a rival scholar to perdition for his 
treatise on irregular verbs, it is nevertheless very amusing to on- 
lookers to see how the theorists fall foul of one another, and prove 
to. their own complete satisfaction that their opponents know little 
or nothing of the subject in dispute. And the very points round 
which the fight has waxed hottest have been the fundamental prin- 
ciples—the numbef and derivation of the sounds in a scale, their 
relation to one another, the laws of modulation, &c. The difficul 
of the student, moreover, is further increased by the fact that eac 
author finds means of explaining actual facts in accordance with 
his own views. For example, a certain chord, let us say, in a 
symphony of Beethoven's, will be analysed and accounted for in 
utterly incompatible ways by different authors, one explanation ap- 
pearing at first sight just as likely to be correct as the other. 

It is therefore no easy task to review such an elaborate book as 
the one before us, which contains some 220 closely-printed pages. 
We have read it with much interest, but it is out of our power in 
the limits of our space to give more than the briefest abstract of its 
contents. We must first of all do it the justice to say that, though 
very close reading, and abounding in mathematical calculations and 
formulze, it has the great merit of being clear. The attentive 
student can hardly fail to understand it. Mr. Parkinson bases his 
theory on what we may call the dowd/e harmonic system. To explain 
our meaning, take for instance the sound c. It is known that this 
note generates the harmonic series, C, G, C, E, G, &c., corresponding 
to the ascending series of numbers, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, &c. These Mr. 
Parkinson designates as positive harmonics. But besides this there 
is the descending harmonic series of numbers, }, 4, }, 3, 4, &c., which 
gives the notes not generated by, but generating c—the series being 
C; F, C, A flat, F, &c. These he calls negative harmonics. On this 
double series and its derivatives Mr, Parkinson constructs his scale 
and his chords. ‘To follow the system in detail would require several 
pages of our type; we must therefore confine ourselves to saying 
that it appears to us to be reasonable and consistent with itself 
throughout. Whether it is actually the best system is a question 
that we shall not be presumptuous enough to decide ; we can at 
least say that we consider it a very good one. 

In his dealings with the advocates of other systems, Mr. Parkin- 
son's tone is always distinguished by moderation. Mr. Hewitt, 
Mr. Macfarren, Sir F. Ouseley, and Dr. Stainer, are all controverted 
in different parts of the work, but invariably. with arguments, never 
with abuse. A very interesting—probably to many readers the most 
interesting — portion of the book is the collection of analysed extracts, 
containing passages from the works of all the great masters, from 
Bach and Handel to Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Schumann, and of the modern school, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 

Not the least valuable portion of the work is the historical intro- 
duction, written, as we learn from the preface, by Dr. Gauntlett. 
This gentleman is well known as one of tne most learned and 
profound of living musicians, and his account of the various 
systems and theoretical works on music contains much interesting 
information. We regret, however, that the doctor has sometimes 
adopted such a curious technical nomenclature as considerably to 
impair the general readableness of his treatise. We think, for 
example, that the average musical student would have some 
difficulty in grasping the exact meaning of such a sentence as the 
following (p. 13):—‘' There is nothing new in the system of 
numbers, except that the complement inversion is considered as 
mere octavism, and the reverse is the complemental.” 


It must not be forgotten that, after all, a mere acquaintance with 
the fundamental laws of harmonic progression will of itself no 
more make a great composer than a knowledge of the rules of 
perspective wil! make‘a great painter. Undoubtedly it is well that 
the musician should be familiar with these laws ; but it is a curious 
thing that scarcely one of the great theorists has been also a distin- 
guished composer. Indeed, to confess the truth, we greatly doubt 
whether Handel or Beethoven ever thought of the ‘‘root of a 
chord ” or the ‘“‘ law of the remove " when they were writing. Two 
anecdotes bearing upon this point are worth mentioning here. It is 
said that when Haydn was in England, an amateur asked him 
according to what rule a certain modulation in one of his works was 
introduced, Haydn's reply was, ‘‘Oh, sir, the rules are all my 
very obedient humble servants.” And Ferdinand Ries tells us that 
he once pointed out to Beethoven a certain progression he had 
introduced as being prohibited. ‘‘ Well,’’ said Beethoven, ‘‘ who 
forbids it?” ‘‘Marpurg, Fux, Albrechtsberger—all the authori- 
ties,”’ said Ries. ‘‘And J allow it,” rejoined Beethoven. Genius 
makes its own laws; and it is very interesting, and somewhat 
singular, to see how as new harmonic combinations are discovered 





the theorists will always manage to account for them. As a curious 
example of this, we may point to the extract from Schumann’s 
“ Phantasiestiicke,"’ on p. 212 of Mr. Parkinson’s book—about as 
hard a nut to crack as could have been discovered. 

We can cordially recommend this work, as being most carefully 
and thoughtfully written, and containing much tH&t will be of 
interest to the musical student. 


SCHUBERT'S Songs, transcribed for the Piano by FRANZ Liszt, 
Edited by E. PAUER. Augener & Co. 


WE have on several occasions spoken in these columns of Liszt's 
masterly arrangements of classical music, and it is with much 
leasure that we welcome this collected edition in a cheap form of 
is transcriptions of Schubert's songs. We lately observed, in 
reviewing the same author's arrangement of Beethoven's six sacred 
songs, that the higher the class of music with which he was dealing, 
the more successful Liszt invariably was. These exquisite little 
pieces furnish another illustration of the truth of our remark. 
Having gone carefully through the entire series now before us, we 
give it as our deliberate opinion that Liszt has done nothing more 
masterly than these transcriptions. The first point that strikes us 
is the admirable taste of the embellishments. There are one or 
two rare exceptions in which the ornamentation appears to us some- 
what overdone—we would especially point to the ‘‘Ave Maria” as 
an instance of this—but in the large majority of cases what is 
added is in perfect keeping with the text, and not unfrequently is, 
if we may so speak, a kind of commentary, throwing new light 
upon it. In order, however, to appreciate this point it is necessary 
that the player should be acquainted with the words of the songs. 

The first number in the present collection is the charming 
“Wohin?"—one of the most popular of the well-known ‘*‘ Miiller- 
lieder." The arrangement has the advantage, which it must be con- 
fessed is not shared by all the numbers, of being reasonably easy 
to play. Next follow two other of the finest songs from the same 
set, the ‘‘ Ungeduld” and the ‘‘ Trock’ne Blumen.” They afe both, 
especially the latter, admirably done, and of only moderate diff-- 
culty. The same cannot be said of the following song, the ‘‘ Gute 
Nacht,” which requires a first-rate pianist to do it justice. It will 
well repay study ; and though more embroidered with ornaments 
than many of the other numbers, it is full of charming effects. 
Passing over the following two or three songs as containing nothing 
of special note, we come to a brilliant arrangement of the “ Liebes- 
botschaft "—a most excellent study for ‘‘ the pursuit of cantadile 
under difficulties." The ‘‘ Serenade,” which is given next, is one 
of the best-known of Liszt’s transcriptions. ‘‘ Das Fischermiidchen” 
is another capital study for playing the melody and the accompani- 
ment with the same hand. The superb song, ‘‘Am Meer,” which 
comes next, is one of the less difficult, and yet one of the most 
effective of the series. In the last line of this piece we find a 
curious instance of Liszt's attention to the words of the song. 
Many of our readers will remember the closing line, how “the ill- 
starred woman had foisoned me with her tears!" At the word 
“ vergiftet " (poisoned) Liszt has written over the music ‘‘ esc/amato. 
The passage must be given out as an exclamation—a sudden cry! 
Next come the ‘‘Erl-King"™ and ‘‘Gretchen am Spinnrade,” and 
then the well-known ‘‘ Wanderer.” ‘Thisis one of the finest of all the 
transcriptions, and more perhaps than any other illustrates what we 
mean by speaking of the embellishments as a commentary on the 
text. We cannot, without type-illustrations, make our meaning 
clear; but we think that any one studying the arrangement will 
understand us at once. We have only space to name one more song 
in the collection—the charming ‘‘Barcarolle.” This, though far 
from easy, is less exacting than some of the other numbers, while 
we know of none which will better repay study. 

It will be seen from what we have said that this little volume is 
of no ordinary interest. Pianists of average ability nced not be 
deterred from it by the name of Liszt on the title, as it contains 
quite a sufficient number of not too difficult pieces to bring it, at 
least in part, within the reach of good amateur players. The beauty 
and clearness of type of the octavo editions of which this forms a 
number are so well known as to render it superfluous to speak of 
them here. 


Introduction to the 3rd Act of the Opera ‘Lohengrin. By RiCHARD 
WAGNER. Full Score. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 


WHATEVER diversities of opinion may exist as to the merits of 

Jagner as a composer, none who know anything of his scores can 
deny that as a master of orchestration he is unsurpassed. The 
short movement now before us—the score contains only twelve 
pages—is as brilliant a piece of instrumentation as we have ever 
met with. On this account it will possess peculiar interest for the 
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student. But we can go further, and say that the musical ideas are 
also full of originality and beauty. Like most of Wagner's modern 
scores, it is written for an exceptionally large orchestra—there 
being, for instance, three each, instead of two, of all the wood 
instruments, and instruments of percussion—we were almost going 
to say ad libitum. But the composer husbands his resources, and 
his scoring is sonorous and brilliant without being too noisy. 
Especially fine is the effect of the inverted pedal on pages 3, 4, 
and 5 of the score, the subject being given to the violoncellos, four 
horns, and three bassoons in unison, with the accompaniments 
above; and on its repetition, the melody being still further 
strengthened by the addition of three trombones and the bass- 
tuba. Very fine, too, is the passage for the wind on pages 7 and 
8, with a melodious counter-subject for the violoncellos. The 
reading of this score increases our desire for an opportunity of 
hearing the whole opera. Whether such opportunity will be 
afforded us, time alone will show. 


Drei Characterstiicke (im Orchesterstyl) fiir das Pianoforte zu 
vier Hiinden. Vier Kinderstiicke fiir ditto. Von BERTHOLD 
Tours, Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


THESE two sets of pianoforte duets, though the pieces are by no 
means all of equal merit, contain much good music. We will 
speak first of the set which we consider the better—-the four pieces 
for children. These are entitled respectively March, Scherzo, 
Romance, and Waltz. The march and the waltz are both capital ; 
there is sufficient ‘‘tune” about them to please the young pupils 
for whom they are designed, the passages are well laid out for the 
hands, and the construction is musicianly. The scherzo, in 6-4 
time, with a well-contrasted trio in common time, is also very good ; 
the romance we think somewhat less attractive in its themes. The 
whole set, however, will be found useful for teaching. The ‘‘ Three 
Pieces in Orchestral Style” please us on the whole less. The sub- 
jects of No. 1 do not strike us as very interesting. The opening of 
No. 2 also is not very promising, but the Poco pi Jento in the 
middle is very good. The third number, a ‘‘ Presto” in E minor 
and major, we consider by far the best of the three. But we can 
credit the whole set with being thoroughly good in workmanship, 
and all show the hand of a skilled writer. 


‘‘ Lucrezia,” Transcription ; ‘‘ Sweet Souvenir,” Melody ; ‘‘Foam- 
ing Billows,” Caprice ; and ‘‘La Belle Espanola," for Piano, by 
FREDERICK MANN (Augener & Co.), are four drawing-room pieces 
which, in their way, are as good as any we have lately met with. 
Mr. Mann’s subjects are pleasing, if not strikingly original ; and he 
knows admirably how to accommodate himself to the capacity of 
school-girls. Teachers in want of something new will do well to 
look at these pieces. 

‘Conte d' Autrefois,” Légende ; ‘‘ Dans les Bruyéres,”’ Caprice ; 
Fileuse, Grande Mazurka, and Valse de Concert, for Piano, 
by G. BACHMANN (Paris: A. Leduc), are five pieces varying 
considerably in merit, but which are all adapted for teaching 
purposes. Our own favourite is the one we have named first, 
which has a quaint character about it that we much like. The 
Caprice and Fileuse are also good of their kind, though the latter 
has some progressions which we think objectionable. The mazurka 
and waltz are spirited, but somewhat commonplace. 

Four Fantasias by MAURICE LEE— Serenade from ‘' Don 
Pasquale ;" ‘‘ Le Rossignol,” Air russe; ‘' The Brightest Eyes,” and 
Prayer from “ Moise” (Augener & Co.), are four excellent teaching - 
pieces. While not excessively difficult, they are all showy and 
brilliant, and capital for practice, as well as for playing to the people 
(unfortunately, only too numerous) who think, if they do not call, 
classical music dty. The Russian air, which is new to us, has much 
of the melancholy sweetness peculiar to the melodies of that nation ; 
and such melodies as the serenade from Don Pasquale, and the 
prayer from Mosé in Egitto, are sure to be popular wherever they 
are played. 

Chanson Indienne, Menuet de Marie Lesczynska, Saltarelle, 
L' Invitation ad la Polonaise, and ‘‘Les Cuirassiers de Reichs- 
hoffen,”” five pianoforte pieces by H. KOWALSKI (Paris: A. 
Leduc), are the work of an author whose name is new to us, and 
we have much pleasure in commending them as decidedly above 
the average of their class. The ‘Chanson Indienne” is a very 
simple transcription of a most singular melody, one peculiarity of 
which consists in the absence of the leading note, it being in the 
key of E minor without the D sharp. The Menuet is one of the 
stately old dance measures of a hundred and fifty years ago, 
arranged in an attractive form for the piano. The Saltarelle and 
Polonaise are both excellent. ‘‘ Les Cuirassiers de Reichshoffen” 
is a showy piece, against which we have nothing to say, except that 
we like it less than the others. We shall be glad to meet M. 
Kowalski again. 





‘‘Im Rosenduft,” Air by Prince Gustav of Sweden, arranged for 
the Piano by W. Kune (Augener & Co.), is a good teaching-piece 
on a pleasing theme, suited for moderately advanced pupils. 

The Mavflower Waltzes, for Piano, by D. T. CHRISTIE (J, 
Williams), are by no means remarkable for excellence, 

Morceau d'Orgue, by ARTHUR OCTAVIUS SMITH (Liverpool: 
James Smith & Son), is smooth and flowing; but deficient in distinct 
character. It is the kind of piece that we should imagine Mr. 
Smith would extemporise when he sits down to the organ. 

The Singer's Hand-Book, by W. W. MEaApDows (Sunbury : 
W. W. Meadows), contains in a concise form an outline of the 
rudiments of music, and a few simple vocal exercises for the use of 
amateur singers and choirs. 

Vesper Music, by WILLIAM HAyYNES—4 Nos.—(Novello, 
Ewer, & Co.), are four easy settings of the Canticles of the Even- 
ing Service to simple, chants with varied harmonies and organ 
accompaniments. ‘They will be found suitable for the numerous 
choirs where this method of singing the Canticles is adopted, as they 
are effective without being difficult. 

The same remarks will also apply to a Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in Cc, founded on the Gregorian Theme, and adapted to 
ordinary use, by WILLIAM Ezy. (Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 

Twelve Hymn Tunes; A Second Set of Twelve Hymn Tunes, 
by WILLIAM Haynes (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), are melodious, but 
not particularly new in character ; and we doubt whether they will 
replace the better-known tunes for many of the hymns to which 
they are set. , 

“ Her love won mine,” Song, by F. A. SCHOTTLAENDER (Bir- 
mingham: Adams & Beresford), is a very graceful ballad, with more 
than usual taste shown in the accompaniment. We can recommend 
it to vocalists. ° 

“ My Friend and I,"' Song, by W. B. GRAHAM (London: Evans 
& Co.), is a ballad of the ordinary stamp. 

“ A Golden Day-Dream,"” Song, by HERBERT BAINES (London: 
H. Stead & Co.), is also somewhat commonplace, 

“Dear Thoughts of other Days,” Song, by C1Ro PinsuT! (London : 
W. Morley), is a graceful little ballad by this well-known and 
popular writer. 

‘Penelope at her Task," Song, by C. F. DESANGES (London : 
W. Morley), is a very excellent little piece, which deserves to be 
popular. We cordially recommend it. 

“ The Angel at the Window," Song, by BERTHOLD Tours (Duff 
& Stewart), is another song that it is our pleasing task heartily to 
recommend. Both melody and accompaniment are very good, and 
we think the work is sure to please. 

“Thine, O Lord, is the greatness,” Sacred Song, by GEORGE 
BELLAMY, Jun. (Manchester: G. Bellamy). As we are informed on 
the title of this piece that it is ‘‘a particularly favourite sacred song : 
sung everywhere,” it would ill become us to express a contrary 
opinion; otherwise we might have named several places where we 
believe it has not been sung (nor is likely to be); but we refrain, 

‘* None like thee,” Ballad, by GEORGE BELLAMY, Jun. (London: 
The Church Music Press), is rather pretty. 

“ When night is darkest, dawn is nearest,” Song, by EDWARD 
LAND (London: W. Morley), is a thoroughly well-written and very 
pleasing song. : 

“ The Silent Land,” words by LONGFELLOW, music by Lady 
JANE Linpsay (London: Mills & Sons), is a smoothly written and 
pleasantly melodious song for mezzo-soprano, likely to become 
popular with such amateur singers as do not care to drawl out 
namby-pamby rhymes to tunes of the same species. The noble 
words of Longfellow's — from the German, if we are not 
mistaken) are essentially musical, and the composer has managed 
to set them in an unaffected manner. 

The Grosvenor March (same publishers), a quickstep by the 
same composer, has somewhat of an amateur twang, but is lively 
and spirited withal, besides being easy to play. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Ainsworth, Theme and Variations for Violin. (Augener & Co,)— 
Andrews. ‘‘Our Homes.” (J. Williams.)—Banzster. Music. 
(Deighton & Co.) —Blumenthal. ‘‘One Angel.” (J. Williams.)— 
Clay. ‘‘The Reaper and the Flowers.” (J. Williams.)—Davis. 
Festival Sanctus, Offertory Anthem. (Metzler & Co.)—£llerton. 
Salve Regina. (Lonsdale.)—Fros¢. ‘‘ Youthful Mirth,” (Weekes 
& Co.)\—Hatton. ‘‘ Voice of the Western Wind.” (J. Williams.) 
—Hill. ‘'Rosée du Matin.” VV. Williams.)— Hé/zel. ‘‘Elfen- 
triume.” (Hammond.)—Xé/er Bé/a. Gemiithsleben, (Hammond.) 
—Lamothe. ‘‘Brise des nuits,” ‘‘Premier Baiser.” (Hammond.) 
—Maynard, ‘‘Go, bird of summer.” V. Williams. )— Metcalfe. 
‘Oh, well do I remember.” (Potts & Co.)—Michaelis. Berlin 
Galop. (Hammond.)—MJudlen, Dornréschen. (J. Williams.)— 
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Richards. Agnus Dei, Offertoire. (J. Williams.)—Phillipson. 
Guide to young Piano Teachers. (Czerny.)—Pinsutz. ‘‘Maiden’s 
Flower Song.” (J. Williams.)--Smart.  ‘‘ River, gliding river.” 
V Williams.)—Sé¢rauss. ‘‘ Beautiful blue Danube.” Song. (J. 

illiams.)—Zaylor. ‘Sparkling in the summer sun.” (J. Wil- 
liams.)—Thirt/e. Andante. (J. Williams.)\—TZhomas. ‘ Faust,” 
‘* Huguenots.” (J. Williams.)—Zara. ‘‘Gentle river.” (J. Wil- 
liams.) 


Conterts, Xe, 


—_— 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE ninth of the winter Saturday concerts was devoted to a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's oratorio, S¢. Paw/, when the principal 
vocalists were Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Julia Elton; 
and Messrs. J. H. Pearson, Smythson, Marler, and Lewis Thomas. 
Dr. Stainer officiated at the organ, making use (probably for the 
first time in England) of Mendelssohn's own organ accompaniment, 
which has but recently been published. It is seldom that the 
directors of these concerts have ventured upon a choral work of 
such extent and importance as this, and the wisdom of introducing 
such works as necessitate so unusual a prolongation of the per- 
formance is questionable. Though the attempt was creditable to 
all concerned, the result, consequent upon the fatigue manifested 
by the chorus from the absence of any pause for refreshment, was 
not altogether satisfactory. The opportunity of hearing this grand 
work here must have been a welcome boon to many, but com- 
paratively few remained to hear it out. Reference is due to the 
admirable notice of the work, signed ‘‘ G,” with which the book of 
the words was prefaced on this occasion, especially as regards the 
interesting particulars, for the first time made public, respecting 
eleven of the fourteen pieces which Mendelssohn expunged from 
the work after its first performance. 

Four works, of which two may be said to be of real importance, 
seeing that they bear the names of Mozart and Beethoven, were 
heard here, if not also in England, for the first time, at the tenth 
concert. That by Mozart was a symphony in E flat—the 
thirty-fourth of forty-nine—composed in 1773, his eighteenth 
year. It is chiefly remarkable for its brevity, consisting of only 
three short movements. Neither of the first two ends in the key in 
which it commenced, but leads abruptly into the movement which 
follows. On account of its extreme brevity, it must have been 
welcome to those attendants of these concerts who vote the sym- 
phony a bore—and we fear there are too many who do so; but to 
those who regard the symphony as the chief item of interest of the 
afternoon’s entertainment it must have proved disappointing. It 
lasted a ten minutes. As far as it goes, it is bright and pleasing, 
as well as at times bold and vigorous. It has been quoted by Otto 
Jahn, Mozart's biographer, as an instarice of what a great artist can 
effect with slight materials and in a small compass. The work by 
Beethoven was his well-known violin concerto, but with the violin 
part arranged for pianoforte. It is singular that it should have 
been first published in this form (for pianoforte), though undoubtedly 
it was originally written for violin, and was first heard in this form 
at a concert given in Vienna by the celebrated violinist Clement, for 
whom it was written, in 1806. Of its having been performed as a 
pianoforte concerto there is no record forthcoming. On the present 
occasion it was ably played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann. A com- 
parison of the violin and pianoforte versions, both of which are 
given in the French edition, is an interesting task for musical 
students ; a hearing of the pianoforte version was equally interesting, 
though to those already familiar with the work in its violin form it 
could not be conducive of the same amount of pleasure and satis- 
faction. Its inferiority as a pianoforte work was mostly noticeable 
in the slow movement, where the beautiful sostenuto effect of the 
violin was of course entirely lost. But for the sake of the wondrous 
cadenza for pianoforte and tympani, which Beethoven wrote 
specially for the pianoforte version (and which, it may be called to 
mind, Herr Straus has modified for violin), if for no other reason, 
it was well worth hearing in this form. The remaining instrumental 
works comprised Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s spirited overture, ‘'‘ Chevy 
Chase,’’ the overture to Weber's Oberon, and the intermezzo from 
M. Duvivier’s Deborah, an opera founded on Sir Walter Scott's 
“Highland Widow," and produced in Paris in 1867. The last- 
named comprised some ‘' upside-down” music intended to depict 
the rising of the moon, followed by distant dance music of a 
melancholy and sombre hue. What can have led to its introduction 
we are at a loss to imagine, unless it be that, having of late given 
his consideration to English composers, Mr. Manns thinks it but 
fair that French composers too should have their tarn. Mme, 





Sinico and Signor Gustave Garcia were the vocalists. Mme. Sinico 
was in good voice, and sang Mendelssohn's “‘ Infelice” and Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Robert, toi que j'aime,” as well as (for the first time) a lively 
ballade, ‘La Baccante,” by Signor Fiori, with fine effect. Signor 
Garcia, who seemed scarcely to have recovered from his late indis- 
position, sang the romance, ‘‘Il mio rimorso,” from Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah, and the second of a set of songs entitled ‘‘ Biondina,” by 
Gounod. 

The eleventh concert—the last before Christmas--opened with 
Schubert's overture to Fierrabras, an opera composed by him in 
1823, but never publicly performed. It is as vigorous and romantic 
as interesting, on account of its masterly orchestration, and as 
generally pleasing and effective as any of his overtures. The wonder 
is that it should not have been more frequently played, seeing that it 
was brought to England by Mendelssohn in 1844. Mendelssohn’s 
string quintett in A major, Op. 18, which has long been a favourite 
with the lovers of Mendelssohn’s music, was played by all the 
strings of the band. Though the plan of converting chamber 
music into orchestral is not one to be commended, it served to dis- 
play the fiddling powers of the band in their best light, and the 
effect produced was a fine one. Nevertheless we much prefer hear- 
ing such works in the form in which they were originally written. 
Of course, if chamber music is to be heard in so vast an arena as 
that of the Crystal Palace concert-room, it can only be by multiply- 
ing the parts. But why should chamber music be given here at all, 
when there are so many symphonies still waiting to be heard? 
Mlle. Nita Gaetano and Mr. Thurley Beale were the vocalists. 
By her singing of the airs ‘‘Ah! se tu dormi!” from Vaccaj’s 
Giulietta e Romeo, and ‘‘O mio Fernando,” from Donizetti's Za 
Favorita, she proved herself the possessor of an agreeable voice 
and manner. From her facile vocalisation, her clear pronunciation, 
and admirable shake, she appears to have been carefully trained in 
an excellent school. Mr. Thurley Beale, who was specially success- 
ful in his rendering of the air, ‘‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” from 
Handel's Acis and Galatea, has made great progress of Mtte, and 
bids fair to prove a valuable acquisition, especially at concerts of 
sacred music. Though perhaps too sharp a contrast to Beethoven's 
delicious symphony in B flat, No. 4, which it followed too closely, 
Auber’s sparkling overture to Le Cheval de Bronze, which we are 
wont to associate with a military band at a bazaar or flower show, 
seemed like a foretaste of the pantomime of the following week. 
Regarded as a prelude to the Christmas festivities, it was not ill 
suited to terminate this first series of concerts. 

The first of the second series of fourteen concerts is announced 
to take place on the 18th inst. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THESE concerts have been so well attended since the very com- 
mencement of the season, that Mr. Chappell has not found it neces- 
sary to put forward any special attraction either in the way of 
absolute novelty or of such standard works as Beethoven's septett 
or Schubert's octett, which always prove a ‘‘certaindraw.” Never- 
theless, the programmes of the last month have not been without 
their interest. At the fourth concert were heard Haydn's string 
quartett in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3 (Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. 
L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti), Schubert’s pianoforte sonata in 
A minor, Op. 42 (Mr. C. Hallé), Boccherini’s sonata in A major, 
for violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment (Signor Piatti), 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Kreutzer" sonata (Mme. Norman-Néruda and Mr. 
C. Hallé), besides a couple of songs by Mme. Sinico. 

Herr Pauer, ‘whose appearances in public have of late been too few 
and far between, was the pianist at the fifth concert. He chose for his 
solo Mendelssohn's andante and presto agitato in B, which had not 
been heard here on any previous occasion. In Herr Rietz's catalogue 
of Mendelssohn's works, appended to the second volume of his letters, 
it is assigned to the year 1838, and is there stated to have been pub- 
lished at Berlin without any opus number, and also to have appeared 
in an album published by Breitkopf and Hirtel, of Leipzig. Never- 
theless, as the prographist informs us, it was published in England 
at an earlier date by Mori and Lavenu. Its opening theme recalls 
that of the andante and rondo capricioso, Op. 14, to which im other 
respects it has a similarity of character. Herr Pauer pleased so much 
by his playing of this that he was recalled to the piano, and gave in 
addition No. 2 (presto in E minor) of the three fantasias, Op. 16, 
composed by Mendelssohn in Wales in the year 1829. He was 
subsequently associated with Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, in Schumann's quintett in E flat, Op. 44, which 
magnificent work, though on its first production at these concerts 
some years back it was depreciated by those who should have 
known better, has now become as great a favourite both among . 
amateurs aiid musicians as any work in the ‘‘ Monday Popular” 
repertoire. Mme. Norman-Néruda came forward (for the second 
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time at these concerts) with a sonata in D minor, by F. W. Rust, 
for violin solo, for which Herr Ferdinand David has supplied a 

ianoforte accompaniment. Friedrich Wilhelm Rust was born at 

arliz, in the Principality of Anhalt, in 1739, and died at Dessau in 
1796. He was the author of a vast number of works, both for violin 
and pianoforte, many of which were never published. The sonata 
in question is in the ordinary form of a Suite de Piéces of the last 
century, consisting of an introduction, fugue, gigue, chaconne, and 
courante, with a return, by way of coda, to the introduction, which 
this time appears in the major key. Amateurs of the violin will 
doubtless hail it as a welcome discovery ; to some extent Bachish in 
character, it is full of charm and effect. Exquisitcly played by 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, it so pleased the audience that she was 
obliged to repeat the gigue, and on being called forward a second 
time cn its conclusion, gave a movement from a sonata by Nardini. 
Haydn's string quartett inc minor, Op. 17, No. 4, played for the 
first time at a ‘‘Monday Popular,” completed the instrumental 
selection. Mr. William Castle, who comes to us from America, 
sang the opening tenor song in the Z/ijah, ‘'1f with all your hearts,” 
Schubert's ‘‘ Question,” and Schumann's ‘‘ Devotion.’” He has an 
agreeable voice, but an immatured style. On one account he was 
welcome ; viz., for the reason that he does not, like most English 
tenor singers of the period, attempt to imitate Mr. Sims Reeves. 
He might, however, with advantage take a lesson from that gentle- 
man in his rendering of the recitative, ‘‘ Rend your hearts,"’ which 
should be more declaimed than sung. 

The quartetts at the sixth concert were Mozart's, in B flat, No. 9, 
and Haydn's, in E flat, Op. 71, No. 3; the latter “ repeated by 
desire," and with good reason, for it is one of the finest and most 
attractive of his works in this class. The executants, who were the 
same as on the two former occasions of which we have spoken, were 
loudly applauded and recalled after the Mozart quartett, with which 
the evening’s entertainment commenced. Mr. Charles Hallé played 
Beethoven's sonata in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2, for pianoforte alone, 
and (for the first time here) with Mme. Norman-Néruda, Bach’s 
sonata in A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and violin. Both works 
pleased so much that the finale of each had to be repeated. By her 


pleasing rendering of Handel's air from Rinaldo, ‘‘ Lascio ch’ io 
piango,” and Mendelssohn's charming Friihlingslied, Mlle. Nita 


Gaetano confirmed the favourable impression she made on her late 
ap’ nce at the Crystal Palace. 
ese concerts are to be resumed on the 13th inst, 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


HERR Brahmns's sextett in B flat, Op. 18, was so well received on its 
introduction at these concerts last season, that it is no surprise that 
it should have led to a hearing of a similar and later work by the 
same author. His sextett inG, Op. 36, admirably played by Messrs. 
H. Holmes, Folkes, Burnett, Hann, Ch. Ould, and Pezze, at the 
second of the present series of concerts, on the 27th of Novembcr, 
was at least as welcome as that in B flat. In some respects it was 
more so, for as an artistic production for this particular combina- 
tion of instruments, in the judgment of musicians, it is certainly in 
advance of the carlier work, and at the same time has equal attrac- 
tions for the general listener. Indeed, it is one of Brahms’s main 
characteristics that he has always something to say, and generally 
says it pleasantly, and in a manner which both interests musicians 
and at the same time at once appeals even to the least initiated. 
On these accounts it is satisfactory to fcel that this clever composer's 
works are surely, though slowly, making their way in England. 
Miss Baglehole, who, it will be remembered, made a successful début 
at the Crystal Palace last season with a pianoforte concerto of 
Brahms's, was associated with Mr. Henry Holmes in M. Haupt- 
mann's sonata in G minor, Op. 5 for pianoforte and violin—a 
rarely heard but interesting and P easing work. Signor Pezze was 
heard to advantage in Marcello's sonata for violoncello solo, for 
which Signor Piatti has supplied a pianoforte accompaniment, and 
which was played by Signor Visetti. Mozart's string quintett in 
E flat, No 5, completed the instrumental selection. 

Mr. Ridley Prentice—of whose enterprise in establishing concerts 
of a similar scope at Brixton honourable mention has frequently 
been made in these columns—was the pianist at the third concert, 
playing, with Messrs. Henry Holmes, W. H. Hann, and Pezze, in 
Mozart's quartett inG minor. As he unfortunately,laboured under 
the disadvantage of having to play upon an indifferent instrument 
—wh ch, it need hardly be added, was not a ‘“‘ Broadwood ""— the 
pleasure of listening to Mozart’s masterpiece was less than under 
more favourable conditions it might have been. Thanks are 
due to Mr. Henry Holmes for his resuscitation of a ‘' Larghetto and 
Gavotte” by Handel, by providing it with a pianoforte accompani- 
ment upon the original bass, and by bringing it forward in public. 
In this form it makes a charming little piece, which cannot fail 





to be appreciated by violinists. It proved so pleasing to the audi- 
ence that Mr. Holmes was obliged to repeat the gavotte. Two 
well-known but ever-welcome string quartetts completed the instru- 
mental scheme ; they were Haydn's in B flat, No. 1, Op. 33 i and 
Beethoven's in E minor, No. 8—the second of the three (Op. 59) 
dedicated to Count Rasoumoffsky. Miss Ellen Horne contributed 
a couple of songs, viz., ‘‘Deh vieni non tardar" (Mozart), and 
“The Stormy Spring" (Mendelssohn), which she sang neatly, but 
withal coldly, receiving but small support from the accompanist, 
Signor Visetti, who seemed to regard Mozart and Mendelssohn as 
quite beneath his consideration. 

The dates of the remaining concerts of the series are January zard 
and February sth. 


BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


THE first of a series of six concerts was given at St. James's Hall 
on the sth ult. From the prospectus issued with the programme, 
we gather that this society has been established for the purpose of 
giving annually a series of concerts by British artists. The soloists 
—vocal and instrumental—together with the band of seventy-five 
performers, are to include the most eminent English talent, thus 
ferming, for the first time in this country for many years, a com- 
plete representative orchestra. The programmes are to be selected 
chiefly from the works of the great masters, and at each concert a 
symphony, a concerto, two overtures, and vocal music, will. be per- 
formed. In the course of the series it is intended to produce the 
overture to Mr. G. A. Macfarren's oratorio, St. Fohn the Baptist; a 
new overture, composed expressly for the society by Mr. J. Francis 
Barnett ; a pianoforte concerto by Mr. W. G, Cusins; and, ‘should 
his engagements permit," an orchestral work by Mr. ArthurS. Sullivan. 

As to the constitution of the society, who are its members and 
who its directors, we are entirely in the dark. They seem to have 
been studiously kept in the background, perhaps because they would 
like to see how their plan works before acknowledging themselves. 
For our own part we cannot admit either the necessity or the advan- 
tage of a society founded on a basis so narrow as that of excluding 
foreigners from its ranks. Music is so universal a language that 
among musicians there should be no distinction of nationalities. 
We have heard a good deal lately of the discontented British 
musician and his wrongs, which we cannot but regard as having 
been exaggerated. By far the greater majority of the best players 
in our best orchestras are Englishmen, and this is no surprise, for 
the superiority of their instruments, and their readiness at playing at 
sight, have been readily acknowledged by almost every foreign con- 
ductor who has visited this country. It has so long been a matter 


‘of regret that, except during the three summer months, Londoners 


wishing to hear a symphony can only do so by making a journey 
to Sydenham, and that at a time of day available only to few, 
that one cannot but sympathise with any scheme which promises to 
remedy such a deficiency. If efficiently carried out, such a scheme 
ought to command success. A splendid orchestra has certainly 
been brought together. Mr. George Mount is the conductor, and 
among the principals we find the well-known names of Messrs. Car- 
rodus and J. Zerbini (violins), Doyle (viola), E. Howell (violoncello), 
— Howell, sen. wer Radcliffe (flute), G. Horton (oboe), 
Lazarus (clarinet), and others equally weighty. The pianists 
engaged are Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mr. J: F. Barnett, and 
Mr. W. G. Cusins ; the vocalists—Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Florence Lancia, Blanche Cole, Edith Wynne, Patey, Julia Elton, 
and Messrs. Cumings, E. Lloyd, Vernon Rigby, Lewis Thomas, 
Patey, and Santley. Though much may be expected from such a 
talented array of instrumentalists and vocalists, one cannot’ but 
think it a pity that the rules of the society should exclude Mme. 
Schumann, Herr Joachim, and other foreign artists of distinction 
who may visit us, as well as those resident among us, from being 
heard at its concerts. 

The inaugurative programme—or program, as it is more correctly 
written by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, who has undertaken to supply 
analytical and historical notes—was a rich and enjoyable one, but 
altogether free from any attempt at novelty. The instrumental 
selection comprised the overtures to Mendelssohn's Ruy Blas and 
Weber's Oberon, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's pianoforte concerto in 
F minor, No. 4, and Beethoven’s symphony in Cc minor, No. 5. In 
the overture to Ruy Blas one was at once struck with the fine and full 
tone of the band, and the almost exaggerated pianissimo of the few 
chords introducing the cantadile second subject for the violoncellos 
seemed to betoken that great care had been bestowed in rehearsing 
the work. The symphony and Oderon overture, too, were played 
with great spirit and precision. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's concerto 
—the finest and most effective of his four published works in this 
class—was admirably played by Mme. Arabella Goddard, and, 
on the whole, well accompanied by the band. Mr. Mount appeared 
thoroughly up to the business of conducting, but the execution by 
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the band of works with which they must be thoroughly familiar was 
‘no test of his capacity. Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas were the vocalists. The lady sang the air, ‘‘ Sweet 
Bird,” from Handel's Z’ A //egro (flute obbligato, Mr. Radcliffe) ; the 
gentleman, the recitative and air, ‘‘ Rage, thou angry storm,” from 
Sir Julius Benedict’s early opera, the Gepsy's Warning; and the 
yo combined in the duet, ‘‘ Dearest, let thy footsteps,” from Spohr’s 

‘aust, 

The instrumental selection brought forward at the second concert 
comprised Beethoven’s overture, Leonore, No. 3 (encored), Mr. 
Sullivan's ‘‘ Di Ballo,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Italian” symphony, a con- 
certo for violoncello, by G. Goltermann (B minor, No. 3), and the 
prelude to Wagner's Lohengrin. Here was somewhat more to test 
the skill of both band and conductor. With both hands and feet 
Mr. Mount beat time throughout with unflagging energy—even 
during the trumpet solo in the Zeonore overture, played in an adjoin- 
ing room. It is a maxim of Liszt’s, and was one of Schumann's, 
that the best orchestra is that which needs the least conducting. If 
there be truth in such a theory, and if such assiduity on the part of 
the conductor were really necessary to keep his forces together, the 
deduction to be made is obvious. With all apparent goodwill on 
the part of the band, one could not but too often feel the absence 
of that amount of finish and general ‘‘go” which can only be 
attained by players, however individually skilful, after a lengthened 
service under the same conductor. Herr Goltermann’s concerto 
admirably served to display Mr. E. Howell's remarkable skill, but 
as a composition has no striking interest. The admission of the 
prelude to Lohengrin—which, however, did not sound as it does in 
Germany—may perhaps be accepted as an earnest of future essays 
in a like direction. ‘The vocal music was sustained by Miss Blanche 
Cole and Mr. W. G. Cummings; ,;the lady coming forward with 
Wallace's scena, ‘‘Sad is my soul” (Zwr/ine), and the gentleman 
with the air, ‘‘His salvation is nigh,” from Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, and the two uniting in the duet, ‘‘ Da 
quel di," from Donizetti’s Linda. 


MR. FRITZ HARTVIGSON’S MATINEE. 


A MATINEE in aid of the sufferers by the late inundations through- 
out the Kingdom of Denmark, given by Mr. Hartvigson on the 
roth ult., at the residence of His Exceliency General J. de Biilow, 
the Danish Minister, under the special patronage of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales, attracted a numerous and fashion- 
able audience. It was not only highly successful from a charitable 
point of view, as enabling Mr. Hartvigson to transmit a very con- 
siderable sum to his distressed countrymen, but also extremely 
interesting on account of the selection of music brought forward, 
and the admirable manner in which it was executed. ‘The remark- 
able powers which Mr. Hartvigson possesses as a pianist, and 
which he so indisputably manifested on the late occasion of his 
performance of Rubinstein’s concerto at the Crystal Palace, were 
again put to the test in a number of difficult pieces, and with a 
like satisfactory result. The solos performed by him were 
Beethoven's sonata appassionata, a valse-caprice (J. Raff), a 
mazurka-impromptu (Hans von Biilow), berceuse and polonaise in 
A flat (Chopin), and Liszt’s Tarentella di bravura from Masanze/llo. 
In Schumann's trio in D minor, Op. 63, he had the assistance of 
Mme. Norman-Néruda and Herr Daubert.. Violin solos by Spohr 
and Bach were contributed by Mme. Norman-Néruda, and songs by 
Mme. Tellefsen, 


Musical Potes. 


—_>— 


WF regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Henry Blagrove, 
the distinguished violinjst, on the rsth ult. As our readers will be 
aware, Mr. Blagrove had been for some time incapacitated for his 
professional duties. The immediate cause of death is said to have 
been congestion of the lungs. 


WE have also to announce the death of Mr. T. E. Jones, for 
many years organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 

THE annual meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa College are at the 
present time being’held at the Literary Institution, Aldersgate Street. 
They extend over a week from Friday, December 27th, to Friday, 
January 3rd, and include not merely the readings of papers on 
theoretical and practical topics, but also musical performances. 

HANDEL’s oratorio Yoshua was performed on the roth ult. by the 
Birmingham Amateur Vocal Association, under the conductorship 
of Mr. A. J. Sutton. Prefixed to the book of words was an ex- 
cellent analytical roticze of the work, from the pen of the conductor, 
in which, however, occurs one slight error, to which the author will 





doubtless thank us for calling his attention. He states that the 
warlike symphony introduced into the second part from Ricardo 
Primo is ‘‘not available.” Mr. Sutton is probably unaware that 
it is published in the new edition of Yoshkua, issued by the German 
Handel Society, in which, as in most other volumes of the same 
edition, several important alterations and new versions of the 
original text are given. 

A PERFORMANCE of Handel's Dettingen Te Deum was given at 
Sheerness on November 27th, under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Shrubsole. The local papers speak in high terms both of its execu- 
tion and reception. 

THE Glasgow Choral Union gave an excellent vocal and orchestral 
concert at the City Hall on the sth ult. Mr. De Jong’s band was 
again engaged, and performed Mendelssohn's Scotch Symphony 
and the overtures to Egmont, Oberon, and Guillaume Tell admirably. 
The chief novelty of the evening was Mr. E. Prout’s concerto ia 
E minor, for organ and orchestra, recently produced at the Crystal 
Palace Concerts. On the present occasion the solo part was played 
by the composer, and the work met with a most hearty reception. 
The male yoices of the Choral Union, under the able direction of 
Mr. Lambeth, sang a chorus from Mendelssohn’s Gdipus, the 
‘Dervish Chorus” trom the Ruins of Athens, and a part-song by 
Kiicken, with remarkable precision and great taste. 

THE Dundee Musizal Festival was held in the Kinnaird Hall on 
the 3rd, 4th, and 6th ult. The band consisted of Mr. De Jong’s 
orchestra, the soloists were the members of Mr. Santley's touring 
party, and the chorus was composed of the members of the Dundee 
Amateur Choral Union. The three concerts were respectively a 
choral and orchestral concert, a performance of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah, and a vocal and instrumental concert by the principals. 
Mr. Nagel and Mr. De Jong conducted. 

THE Italian papers speak highly of the performance of Mile. 
Lohr in Lucrezia Borgia, 


a 
APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. T, W. Simons, as first alto in the Temple 
Church, vice Mr. Thomas Young, deceased. Mr. J. G. Wrigley (of 
St. Mary’s Church, Balderstone, Rochdale), organist and choir- 
master to Christ Church, Blackpool. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. HOERING.—We will forward yourletter to the gentleman you 
name, but, as the series now in hand will occupy some time, can 


make no definite promise in the matter. Moreover, our own ex- 
perience is that the edition you quote is full of errors ; probably if 
you compare it with another copy of the same works many of your 
doubts will be satisfied. We can recommend Liszt's Edition, pub- 
lished by Cotta, of Stuttgart, as one of the best. ne 

J. T.—The best answer we can give to your question will be the 
translation of the article ‘‘ Polyphonic’ in Bernsdorf’s Musical 
Lexicon :—‘‘ Polyphonic is in general the opposite of Aomophonic. 
Theorists, however, do not unconditionally call all part-music poly- 
phonic, but only those pieces in which each separate part has a 
certain individual completeness, and by means of the whole the 
impression of several persons is produced.”’ You will understand 
the difference easily if we give one illustration. The opening bars 
of the ‘ Hallelujah" chorus are Aomophonic ; but the fugue at the 
words, ‘And He shall reign for ever and ever,” is polyphonie, 
Franz’s additional accompaniments consist largely of passages of 
imitation. 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 
CONCERTO (in E minor),Op. 8. 


FOR ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA. 
Full Score, x0, ; Organ Part, 7s. 6d. 
OrcugstraL Parts in MS. TO BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
(Piayed at the Crystal Palace, Saturday, the 19th October, by Dr. 
Sraingr, of St. Paul's Cathedral.) 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

One of the most important works for the organ that have been produced 
for many years.” —Daily News, October 21, 1872. 

**It is the work of a thoughtful as well as skilful musician. Its construc- 
tion is as original as are its themes ; and the happy manner in which organ 
points and phrases are combined with orchestral effects, shows that the com- 

r is not only well omens with the genius of the king of instruments, 
ut knows how to avail himself of the resources of a full orchestra.”— 
Standard, October 21, 1872. 

“*This concerto displays skill of no mean quality, and apart from the fact 
that it is almost the first thing of the kind that has been attempted, it has 
much sterling originality to recommend it to favourable consideration. . . . 
The manner in which Mr. Prout has done his work has at once lifted him 
high on the steps of fame ; his work comes not only as the revelation of a 
new power in art, but also serves to show the world the hitherto unsuspected 
capabilities of the musician.” —M rning Pos‘, October 21, 1872. 

‘The composition made its mark at once, as it deserved to do ; and how- 
ever opinions may vary as to the organ being mre with a regular 
orchestra in this special form, most —_ will credit Mr. Prout with sound 
practical knowledge of his art, with genuine musical feeling, and with an 
unusual amount of skill in combining the solo instrument with the orchestra.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 

**His concerto shows the hand of a thoroughly skilled musician. The 
organ and the orchestra help each other in the most harmonious manner, 
neither predominating.” —Odserver. 

“The concerto should be sought after by all who are practically interested 
in the progress of organ music and ergan playing. As a composition it 
contains some masterly writing in the different styles of the majestic, the 
expressive, the scientific, and the florid.—J//ustrited London News. 

‘It is both good and novel. . . . The organ part is well written 
throughout, and lies well under the hands and feet.” —Choir. 

“Written by a skilled hand, it achieved on Saturday a deserved success. 
. . . The manipulation of organ and orchestra is cleverly maintained 
throughout, and exhibits the composer’s acquaintance with the resources of 
a full band, as well as his mastery over his own instrument.”—Orchestra, 


EBENEZER PROUT’S 
ORGAN SONATA, Op. 4 


6s. 
Or the Three Movements separately— Lad 
g. Allegro Vivace 0. oe = soo ete tte eee OOO 
2, Andante con Moto $0 wee, bts an: ee ae oo © 8.0 
3. Finale on the Choral, “Es ist das Heil uns kommenher” ww. © 3 0 





QUARTETT, Op. 1. 
FOR TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In Parts, 10s, 6d. 
(Gained the First Price awarded by the Society of British Musicians, 1862.) 
ADAGIO SOSTENUTO, 


FROM THIS QUARTRTT. ARRANGED FOR TME ORGAN BY THE COMPOSER. 
as. 6d 


QUARTETT, Op. 2. 
FOR PIANO, VIOLIN, TENOR, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In Score and Parts, 15s. 
(Gained the First Prize awarded by the Society of British Musicians, 1865.) 


QUINTETT, Op. 8. 
FOR PIANO, TWO VIOLINS, TENOR, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
In Score and Parts, 15s. 


TWO ORIGINAL PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


In the Meadows. Impromptu to he ee ee 
Romance oo eve oo eee ase ooo on oe 45. 








EBENEZER PROUT’S 
ORGAN ARRANGEMENTS. 


Vol. 1., net 155.; or singly— 
No. 1x. Hanpgt. Chorus, “Ye Boundless Realms of Joy” (11th Chandos 
Anthem). 2s. 
2. Mozart. Andante from the Pianoforte Concerto in A, No. 10. 2s. 
3. J. S. Bacu. Chorus, ‘‘ Nun lob’, mein’ Seel’, den Herrn,” from 
the Church Cantatas. as. 
4. Dussex. Andante from the Pianoforte Sonata in D major, Op. 13, 
0.2. 28, 
5. Graun. Choral Fugue from “‘ Der Tod Jesu.”~ as. 
6. J. S. Bacu, Aria, ‘‘Schlage doch, gewlinschte Stunde,” from the 
Church tatas. 2s. 
7. Hanpet. ‘Crown with Festal Pomp the Day.” (Hercules.) 2s. 
8. oe Adagio from the Piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 34, 
0.2. 28. 
9. Haypn. Chorus, ‘‘ Quoniam tu solus,” from the 6th Mass. 2s, 
to. Mozart. Andantino from Piano and Violin Sonata in B flat, 2s. 
11. J.S. Bacu. Choral Fugue, “ Kyrie Eleison,” from the Mass in B 
minor. 2s. 
12. BEETHOVEN. Adagio from the Sextett, Op. 71. 2s. 
13. HANDEL. Fugue from the 2nd Oboe Concerto. 2s. 
14. HanDgEL. Air, *‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me?” (Semele.) 2s. 
15. J. S. Bacu. Chorus, “Aller Augen warten, Herr,” from the Chur 
Cantatas, _ as. 
16. Mozart. Andante from the Violin Quartett, No. 7. 2s. 
17. =. Choral Fugue, “In te Domine, speravi,” from the ‘‘Te 
eum.” 2s, 
18. CHERUBINI. “Cum Sancto Spiritu,” from the and Mass. 2s. 
1g. J. S. Bac, Aria, ‘‘ Qui sedes,” from the Mass in B minor. 2s. 
20, BrETHOvEN. Adagio from the Piano and Violin Sona’ 96. 2s. 
21. J. S. Bac. Chorus, “‘ Herrscher des Himmels,” from the Christmas 
Oratorio. 2s. 
22. HanpgL. Chorus, “‘ He saw the lovely Youth.” (Theodora.) as. 
23. BEETHOVEN. March and Chorus from the “ Ruins of Athens.” as. 
24. J. S. Bacn. Chorus, “ Christen, aitzet diesen Tag,” from a Church 
Cantata for Christmas Day. as. 
Vol. Il., net 18s. ; or singly— 
No, 25. MENDELSSOHN. Chorus, “Der Erdkreis ist nun des Herrn.” 
(Paulus.) 2s. 
26. ScHupert. ‘‘ Benedictus.” (Mass in E flat.) as. 
27. SCHUMANN, Solo and Chorus, “ Dir, der Unberiihrbaren.” (Faust.) 


Is. 

28. N. W. Gaps. Elegie. (Op. 19, No.1.) 1s. 

29. SCHUBERT. Fugue, “Et vitam venturi.” (Mass in E flat.) 2s. 6d. 

30. MENDELSSOHN. Allegretto. LS wr ged ymphony.) 2s. 

31. SCHUMANN. Solo and Chorus, “‘ Schlaf? nun, und ruhe.” (Paradise 
and the Peri.) 2s. 

32. Reinecke. Entr’acte. (King Gait} 2s. 

33. ScHuBeRT. Andante. (Octett, Op. 166.) 3s. 

34. J. BranMs. ‘‘ Ave Mania.” 2s. 

35. SCHUBERT. Adagio. (Quartett in E flat.) 2s, 

36. MENDELSSOHN. Andante. (Violin Concerto.) 3s, 

37. Scuu mann. Chorus, “‘ Denn heilig ist das Blut.” (Paradise and 
the Peri.) 3s. 

38. SCHUBERT. Ric ** Steh im letzten Kampf.” (Lazarus.) 2s. 

39. N. W. Gapg. Romanza, (Op. 19, No.7.) 1s. 

40. SCHUMANN. Slow Movement. (Symphony in E flat.) 2s. 6d. 

41. MenpELssoHN. Hymn to Bacchus. (Antigone.) 2s. 6d. 

42. SCHUBERT. Kyrie. (MassinG.) as. 

43. SCHUMANN. Nachtstiick. (Op. 23, No. 4.) 2s. 

44. ScHuBERT. Andante. (Symphony in B minor.) 3s. 


F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY’S 
COMPLETE ORGAN WORKS. 
New Edition, revised by EBENEZER PROUT. 

Op. 37. Preludes and Fugues, 7s. 6d. Op. 65. Six Sonatas, 158. 


Or singly—No. 1, in F; 2, in C minor ; 3, in A; 4, in B flat; 5, in D; 6, in 
D minor, Each 4s. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT'S MASSES. 
In Vocal Score by EBENEZER PROUT. 








(Larcr OctTavo.) &sa. 
No.1,inF ., es ee oe oe ee eo eo neo 30 
No.2,inG.. os e oe ee oe eo ‘eo met o 3 0 
No. 3, in B flat e e Sa Saito "coma o met o 3 © 
No. 4,inC .. % o o oe os ae ee net o 30 
No. 5, in E flat ‘eH . oo ewe OE 3 





SIX SONGS FOR YOICE, 
WITH HARMONIUM AND PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Arranged by EBENEZER PROUT, 


1. Bach. My Heartever Faithful .. 

2, Haxpet. But O, what Artcanteach? ... ss oe ove 

3. Haypn. In Native Worth ... oes ooo ooo ove 006 

4. Rossimt. He whose Soul (Cujus Animam) a 

§. STRADELLA. Let my Entreaties ($e i anit Bospisl) ovo” 00 
arrang ese ep 


: 
eoooocdceo 
AVAAADRD 
eooooo0co 





Lonpon : AUGENER & CO., 86, NEWGATE STREET. 


The same, ed for Organ 
6, Waper. *Neath the Almond Trees (‘‘Euryanthe”) .. = ww 








